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WHAT ARE THEY THINKING OF? 

We never take a good look at any of the domestic 
animals without recalling the first line of the lyric by 
which Dr. Holland is best known — "What is the 
baby thinking of? " and changing it to suit the animal 
we are looking at, as — "What is the horse thinking 
of? " or — " What is the cow, the calf, or the sheep 
thinking of? " The philosophers tell us that animals 
do not think. They have instinct, they sa)'-, but not 
reason, and without reason there can be no thought. 
We are not so sure of that ; for we often come across 
thought, or what appears to be thought, in which 
there is not a particle of reason, so far as we can dis- 
cover. We might quote, as an illustration of this, a 
good deal of the poetry of the period, beginning with 
"Leaves of Grass," and ending — but there is no 



if we had to choose between being a dog, or a horse, 
and a Digger Indian, we should give the quadruped 
the preference over the biped. Grass in the fields, 
and hay and oats in the stable — or bones, and meat, 
and the rejected titbits of the pantry — are pleasanter 
to ruminate upon than I'oots and bugs. 

We should like to know what Mr. Moran's young 
bull-calf is thinking of. Is he trying to remember, 
what happened yesterday, or to imagine what will 
happen to-day ? He is evidently in the mood which 
is called reverie in man, and, like man, he seems to be 
chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancies. We 
should say, at a venture, that he was not satisfied 
with the hay that he had eaten, but was longing, in a 
mild, vealy way, for " fresh fields and pastures new." 
Perhaps he is nibbling clover in a dream. It was 
only yesterday that he got into the clover-field, the 



If we have the reader with us in what we have said 
about the calf, we are not so sure of him in what we 
are going to say about sheep. There is a prejudice 
in favor of sheep, and it is shared by poets and paint- 
ers. The poets love to sing about them, because 
they are so innocent, and the painters love to paint 
them, because they are so pretty. One who was both 
a painter and a poet, delivers himself in this fashion : 

" Little lamb, who made thee? 
. Dost thou know who made thee ? 
Gave thee life, and bid thee feed 
By the stream and o'er the mead ; 
Gave thee clothing of delight, 
Softest clothing, wooly, bright ; 
Gave thee such a tender voice, 
Making all the vales rejoice : 

Little lamb, who made thee? 

Dost thou know who made thee ? " 




guessing where we should end. It is not many years 
since the writings of Mr. Emerson were unintelligible 
to the mass of readers. What does he mean by 
Brania ? was a question they put to each other, and 
could not answer ; so the wits took to burlesquing it. 
In view of this, and other instances which might be 
named, it is best not to dogmatize too strongly on the 
difference between sensation and thought. For our- 
selves, we believe that if some animals do not think, 
they come as near to thinking as a good many people 
we know. Look into the eye of a good horse, and 
see if there is not something stirring in the brain 
behind it that is very like thought. Look into the 
eye of a trusty dog, and see if there is not something 
human in its expression of love and fidelity. The 
things that dogs and horses do naturally, and the 
things that they can be trained to do, imply, in our 
humble opinion, more than is generally understood 
by the word instinct; they imply reason, — mind. It 
is of a low order, perhaps, but it is not of so low an 
order as the mind of a Digger Indian. At any rate. 



GROUP OF SPiEEF. — Peter Moran. 

children having left the bars down, and had such a 
juicy feast among the red blooms. There was a deal 
of scampering before he was caught ; for, what with 
the fresh, bright air, and the stolen enjoyment, which 
was a new sensation to him — not to insist upon his 
being a calf besides — he kicked up his heels at a 
great rate. There was another calf in the next pas- 
ture, and he set up a race on his own account. That 
calf will be gone to-morrow, and its mother will 
mourn for it, as Rachel mourned for her children, 
only she will be comforted, while Rachel, we are told, 
was not. They love their offspring, these motherly 
old cows, but they have the happy gift of forgetful- 
ness, and not the slightest idea that there is such a 
thing as Veal in the world. As regards Beef, we think 
they have suspicions ; for we have observed the ter- 
ror which frequently seizes them when they are 
driven into great slaughter-houses. They act then 
as if they felt that all was up with them. No such 
apprehension is in the head of Mr. Moran's calf: he 
feels himself, and fears nothing. Happy creature ! 



As Blake answered his own question, it is to be sup- 
posed that he had no great faith in the lamb's mind. 
At any rate we have not. It is certainly not an acute 
one, or we should hardly have had the popular say- 
ing, " It is easy to pull the wool over his eyes." We 
find no mind, no life even, in the sweet little crea- 
tures with which Verboeckhoven is flooding the 
market, but we find both in the sheep of Rosa 
Bonheur and Jacque, as well as in Mr. Moran's spir- 
ited group, every member of which is alive, though 
some appear to sleep, while all are thinking. 

What are they thinking of? We know what we 
should be thinking of in their place. It would be 
this : How nice it is to lie m the sun ! Who is the 
little girl who pats us when we pass her door ? And 
who is that man who watches us so closely with 
something in his hand ? Here we should remember 
that we were not sheep, and say, "It is Mr: Peter 
Moran, the artist, who is painting your portraits. Go, 
and look at them, and see whether they are like. You 
recognize yourselves, eh ? We knew you would." 



